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ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, NEW-YORK. 





The above engraving represents one of the first churches in the city of New-York, and its loca 
tion is superior to all, it being situated in Varick-street, fronting a spacious and well shaded park, 
called ‘St. John’s Park.’ It is of the Episcopal order, and was erected in 1807. The walls are of 
stone, and the interior presents a beautiful arrangement of columns of the Corinthian order, sup- 
porting Gothic arches, 








THE MAID OF SOLEURE. 


A SWISS STORY. and simple. He had amassed no wealth, for his 
| service s were givenand notsold. One treasure 
Ju-a, in Switzerland, and along the fertile and | he possessed, which he considered beyond all 
romantic vale of the Balstal. It is the capital || price, and that was his only child, Exven. She 
of the canton which bears the same name, and _jhad early lost her mother, and had spent her 
is watered by the beautiful river Aar. The | | time almost as she pleased, in wandering about 


town is small, but neat, and surrounded by stone | | the suburbs of Soleure, gathering plants for her 
fortifications. It claims the honor of great an- 


collections, and accumulating a stock of health, 
tiquity, and its inhabitants have long been dis- 


energy, and cheerfulness, 
tinguished for their love of civil independence, 


She was as yet at a tender age, when her fa. 
The following traditionary story is related as | ther received a most earnest letter from his only 
one of the most interesting passages in the his. 


sister, who resided in the valley of Lauterbrunn, 

tory of the place. '\entreating him to spare his daughter to her a 
Hugo Von Rucheg was a venerable burgher | | few months, representing the solitude of her own 
nd chief magistrate of the town of Soleure. | situation, and the want she had of youthful and 
e had Jong been regarded as father of the coun- cheering society. The last plea he could not re. 


1 | 
The town of Soleure is situated amongst the | 


| devotional feelings. 
| rose, it was, to her, like the Creator lifting the 
Le of the night, 


}|. : 
||In every time of danger. His habits were plain | 


for the first time, separated from her father 

She found her aunt, who was a widow, sick 
and low spirited. It wasa new situation for El. 
len. Hitherto her life had demanded but few 
sacrifices; but now her duties began, and day 
and night she was seated by her bedside. Sick- 
ness often makes people selfish and unreasona- 
ble. The invalid was unwilling to part with her 
newly acquired solace for a moment, and Ellen 
could only gaze upon the beautiful scenery a- 
round her, without being allowed to plunge into 
itsdepths. It was nt ull her health and spirits 
drooped, thx: snc gained permission to walk at 
sunset. At first, the rapidity with which she 
moved along was almost free from thought. It 
was revived liberty, and to gaze upon the heav- 
ens, the waters, and the woods, to feel that she 
could leap from rock to rock, could sing her fa- 
vorite songs, and disturb no one, was rapture. 
Her delight in rambling amidst the wild scenery 
‘of the district was augmented by her naturally 
When the glorious sun a- 








and coming forth from 
the darkness of his pavilion. As she gazed on 
| the valley and cottages, and listened to the note 
|of the shepherd’s pipe, to the tinkling bells of 
| the herds of cattle, and heard their deep sonor- 
| ous voices, she broke forth in the spirit of Milton, 
‘Parent oF Goop! These are thy works,’ 
Nor were her associations less delightful at the 
hour of evening. It was to gaze upon the groups 
of healthy happy children, who ran to meet 
| parents returning from a day of labor—to see 
| the affectionate wife preparing her little repast 
| before the door, and all breathing of domestic 
| affection. 
She had gazed late on this scene one evening, 
_and turned quite slowly away to pursue her path 
homewards. As she proceeded, she perceived 
she would be obliged to pass a herd of cattle 
'which had no herdsman. Her habits were fear- 
less, and she did not hesitate. Suddenly one of 
the animals sprang furiously from the rest, and 
rushed towards her. She looked around—a 
| frightful death seemed inevitable. To escape 
by flight was impossible. At that moment the 
report of a gun struck her ear ; the animal stag. 
gered, and fell dead at her feet. A sickness 
came over her; and she knew nothing till she 
found herself supported by a young man dres- 
sed in a military uniform. 

‘You have saved my life,’ she exclaimed. 

‘It was a fortunate shot,’ said he, smiling. ‘I 
don’t often make as good a one, for I have been 
out all day, and have not brought down any 
game. My uncle’s house isnot very far distant ; 
may I conduct you to it ?” 

‘I must go to my aunt’s,’ said Ellen. 
shall need your assistance to get there.’ 

He raised her up and gave her his arm; and 





‘But I 








, and the people placed their reliance upon him | sist, and the young and beautiful Ellen was, 


| they stood for a minute to gaze on the powerful 
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animal that lay stretched out before them, Toe 
ball had entered his heart. Not a drop of blood 
was visible. 

‘This will make a feast in the valley,’ said the 
youth. ‘I will give you a fete in honor of your 
safety ; will you witness it ?” 

Ellen sighed to think how impossible it would 
be to gain her aunt’s consent. At the door the 
stranger bowed and left her. 

The impression upon the young girl’s mind 
was deep and lasting, That night her aunt's 
illness greatly increased. A despatch was sent 
for her father ; but, before his arrival, his sister 
had breathed her Jast. Ellen went no more to 
the chapel, but retarned to Seleure with her fa- 
ther. 

Two years passed away, and Ellen’s recollec.- 
tion of the stranger were yet fresh in her mind, 
‘He saved my life,’ said she ; ‘1 hope I shall see 
him again.” But new scencs were fast crowd- 
ing upon her, and left no room for the wander. 
ings of imagination. 

Leopold, Duke of Austria, was approaching 
Soleure, with the avowed resolution of besciving 
its walls. An inordinate thirst for victory had 
taken possession of his mind. He believed it 
glory to conquereven the innocent and free, 
and he swore to his brother, the Emperor, to 
plant the Austrian standard on the towers of 
Soleure. * 7 * * * * 

The attack had commenced, and Ellen stood 
gazing on the scene, She neither wept nor 
spoke, but was motionless as a marble statue. 
Her father cast one glance on her, and hastened 
where his duty called. The wailings of women 
and children for their husbands and fathers, 
from whom they were for the first time separa- 
ted, the thunder of the cannon, which made even 
the earth tremble, the cries of exu'tation and 
despair, mingled with the groans of the wound. 
ed—all struck upon the car of Ellen. Sie flew 
from street tostreect, forgetful of her own safety ; 
at on: moment in search of her father, and the 
next, administering comfort to tose as wretch. 
ed as herself. 

Atlength the tamult ceased. The thunder of 
the canon was heard no longer, and the glad 
tidiags were communicated fro 2 mouth to :neuth 
that the enciny were repulsed, and vad retreat- 
ed tu their encumpment. Scarce had Eilen re- 
joived in this wieil geace, when she beucli her 
fatier approaching, supported by his friend. 

‘Mo rcitul Heaven!’ she exclaimed, ‘you are 
wounded !’ 

‘Cone with me, my child,’ said he, ‘and thank 
the Supreine Being for his respite from vur ca- 
Jamitics. My wound is nothing—out you will 
biad it up.’ 

With the tenderest care she applied the emol. 
liments necessary, then, knecling at his feet, 
bathed his hand with her tears. At length her 
father requested her to be calm, and listen to 
him, 

*We have,’ said he, ‘this time defended the 
walls of Soleur2; we have repulsed tie enemy, 
but they will return to the attack with renewed 
vigor. Our resources are exhausted, our last 

om gagpitioa expended, agd the baaner of Aus- 
dria wili seo, Wave over tic ruigs of this devoted 
place ;—bat d aaye stil] my duty to perfor.n,and 
to this there is but eae ovstacie: [ know what 
fate awaits you from g rude and victorious sol-| 





diery in the heat of conquests There is but one 
resource—you must repair to Leopold. He is 
brave and generous. You will be safe from in- 
sult; and I shall be left free todo my duty asa 
soldier. Away! Itis mycorimand. Answer 
me not! Give this letter to the Duke. Gop 
bless thee, my dear, my only treasure ! 

Ellen sunk upon her knees, and pressed her 
father’s hand to her lips; but he rushed from her 
into sig room, and his sobs were audible. Wicn 
he came out he gazed upon the bridge over which 
Elleu was to pass. Her slight figure was faint. 
ly visible, preceded by a flag of truce, aad at 
length faded away. 

‘Now Lam childless,’ said he; ‘I have only to 
die for my country ! 

Surrounded by the chiefs and nobles of his ar- 
my, sat Leopold, upon a seat dddrned with gold 
and purple, which served him for a throne, de- 
liberating with them upon the most effeciual 
means of attacking Soleure. The ourtaia of 
the pavilion was raiséd, and an officer eritéred 
and informed him that a young woman, the 
daughter of Bucheg, requested admission. 

Leopold looked exultingly upon his nobles. 
‘Has he sent his daughter to melt our purposes 7?” 
said he; ‘does he think that youth and beauty 
can beguile our resolution? Let her center, and 
we will show her that our blood is warmed only 
by glory.’ 

Again the curtain was raised, and Ellen, dres- 
sed in the plainest manner, entered. She ap- 
proached the Duke, and beat one knee to the 
ground. 

‘Noble prince,’ said she, ‘I come to you as a 
petitioner, to claim your protection!’ and she 
placed her father’s letter in his hand. 

The Duke looked earnestly at her, as did al. 
so his nobis with still greater curiosity. The 
effort of courage wasover. Her eyes were cast 
down, and her whole frame trembled with emvu- 
tion. 

‘My lord,’ said the Duke, addressing an old 
man who stooJ near him, ‘support this youag' 
woman toa seat.” He then unfolded the letter, 
aad read :— 

‘Noace Paince,—She wi brings you tiis let- 
ter is my ouly child—all the treasure [ possess 
in this world ;—therefore, I trust her to you, re- 
lying on your honor. If the walls of Soleure 
fall, [ shail be buried under their ruins; but if 
you grant your protection to my daugitter, 1, 
snail have uo inore anxiety for her. Give me 
some token that you grant my petition, and you 
will receive your reward from tirai Being who 
watches over the innocent, and wie knows our 
aearts, Bucuee, Magistrate of Soleure.’ 





A deep sileace prevaiied. At length the Dake} 
said, ‘Upon the liane of our encanipmeat let the | 
vanner of the Austrian army be planted, crown- 
ed witha green garland. By this token the ma. 
gistrate of Soleure will know that he has not 
inistaken Leopold. Count, to you I confide this 
young maiden; I know your integrity; your 
grey hairs, bleached in the service of your coun- 
try, are a pledge of security. Yct, one more 
pledge I desire—it is your son. I take him for 
a hostage. You know I love him as if he were 





my own. Taerefore, by this pledge, he will 
know how highly L estimate my protection, giv- 
en to the daughter of Bucheg. But where is 














depth of her emotion. 
she occupied, and wished it were his duty to 


miss him most unwillingly from among my 
friends.’ 

‘He is at his post,’ answered the father ; ‘I ex. 
pect himevery moment. In the mean time, suf. 
fer me to express my thanks for the confidence 
you place in me, as well as for your kindness to 
my son.’ 

The old Count took the hand of Bllen, and 
said— 

‘You have heard, my dear child, the commiand 
df the Duke. I hope you will trust yourself té 
me.’ 

As he spoke, lis son entered the pavilion. 
He gazed at the scene before tim in speechless 
astonishinent. Ellen, too, seemed overcome 
by her situation. ‘Tie deepest blushes suffused 
er face and neck, while het cyes were cast 
dowh, and litr heart beat with violence. 

‘You wonder, my young friend,’ said the Duke, 
‘how this fiir creature came among us, rougis 
warriors; but you will be stil! more astonished 
when you learn that you must welcome her as 
your sister. She is the only daughter of the ma- 
gistrate of Soleure. Her father has confided 
herto me, and [I give her in trust tu you; and 
thus is the mystery explained. Gut lam con- 
vineed the young lady must need rest and refresh. 
nent; therefore, I request you to see that she is 
properly lodged and guarded.’ 

With what delight did the young Count re- 
ceive thiscommand! A tent was immediately 
devoted to the protege of the Duke, and Bilen, 
once more alone, exclaimed— 

‘I have found him at length—the preserver of 
my life! whose image for three years has tilled 
my sleeping hours! Aias! how have [ found 
him ?—in arms against iny country, agaiast my 
father, and his fellow citizens! Alrealy his 
name hag inspired me with terror, for he has 
been first in the attack. What is ny worthless 
life in comparison with tue liberty and safety 
of mycountry! Ob! how have I wasted years 
in the expectation of meetin its warinest fiend, 
and now [ find him its bitterest foe ! 

Her tears fell in torrcaits. There is no cae 
lamity so hard to bear as that whic) overtarows 
years of self.delusion. Eiieu iad lost no actual 
good; but the castle she hai crected was now 
laid prostrate, and she stood. desolate, ausongst 
its ruins. 

The darkness of night came on. The rain 
had descended for several days, an! it now fell 
in torrents. Yet still the young Count walked 
as sentinel around the tent which contained his 
father’s charge. He had recognized in her the 
beautiful girl he had so fortuaately befriended in 
the valley of Lauterbrunm; and though, since 
that event, he had often thought of her, his was 
au active and busy life, aad he had not, like El. 
len, wasted days and years in castle-builiing. 
Man yields to present emotion, but woman can 
live on ideal happiness. He fully believed that 
he should see her no more, and had ceased to 
think of her; whereas, she had considered her 
destiny as united to his, and looked forward with 
confidence tothe moment they should meet. It 
was not with indiiference that the youug man 
now beheldher. <A tide of passion rushed over 
his soul. Perhapshe readits influence in the 
He gazed upon the tent 





the youug Count?’ continued the Duke; ‘I share it with her. 
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‘But this can never vee ° thought ben *To- 
morrow, soon as the morning dawns, I must be 
first to prostrate the walls of her native place, 
and perhaps I am doomed to destroy her father. 
Would,that I had never seen her ; then I shuld 
have gone cheerfully to the battle ? A new idea 
struck him. Perhaps Ellen might have influence 
enough to persuade ler father to surrender, witi 
out risking fruiticss oppression. With cautious 
steps he approached the curtain, and spoke ina 
low voice. 

‘Who ealls ” said Ellen. 

‘It is your guard, Count Papenheim,’ said he. 
‘May Iask a conference with you? I have bu- 
siness to communicate respecting your father’ 

Ellen made no reply, and Count Papenheim 
raised the curtain and entered. Traces of tears 
were on her cheeks. 

‘I come,’ said he, ‘to inform you that early 
to-morrow morning we attack the walls of So- 
leure. They must fall, all opposition will be 
useless. ‘The lives that are dear to you may be 
sacrificed in their defence, and the blood of your 
citizens deluge the streets; but it is all in vaia. 
I come, then, to beg you to use your influence 
with your father to spare this useless conflict.— 
Write, and I wil! see that he has the letter be- 
fore morning. Tell him that we know the state 
of the town; that it is without ammunition, and 
that the walls are tottering. By resisting, ruin 
jis inevitable; by capitulating, he will obtain 
honorable terms.’ 

When the young man entered, Ellen had flung 
herself on a seat, "pale, trembling, and shrinking 
from his view. But as he proceeded, the color 
mantiled in her cheeks, and when he had ended 
she stood erect. 

‘Rely not too much on the weakness of our 
resources,’ said she; ‘it is for freedom we are 
contending, and every man feels himself a host. 
Do you think that if my father would listen to 
terms, he would have sent me, his only child, a. 
mong his enemies for protection ? No! he will 
shed the last drop of his blood for his country ; 
and were I to propose the capitulation, he woul: 
spurn my letter. You must do your duty; but 
remember that it is against the innocent you war, 
and make not the life you once preserved,’ cun- 
tinued she, bursting into tears, ‘valueless, by 
taking that of my father.’ 

It is said there is wonderful power in woman’s 
tears ; and soit would seem, for the young Count 
appeared for a moment to forget his errand. At 
length he said— 

‘I give you my solemn word that your father’s 
life, as far as is consistent with my duty, shall 
be guarded with ny own.’ 

‘You will know him,’ said she, ‘by his white 
hair, by his firm yet mild demeanor, by his reso- 
lution to die rather than yield. But,’ continued 
she, with dignity, ‘every citizen resembles him 
in this determination—all are my fathers or bro- 
thers.’ 

A loud noise was heard at a distance. 
soldier rushed from the tent. 


The 


of man. 
It is well known with what overwhelming fu- 
ry the Aar sometimes rushes along, «lestroying 


and laying waste the country through which it || 


Several days of incessant rain had in- | You are just and good; do not in a moment of 


passes. 
creased its waters to an alarming height, and 


A fearful strife | 
had begun, of a nature which baffled the might || 


veaiden den ging novel couseey grannd, its waves 
rose alarmingly high, and spurned all restraint. 
The greatest consternation prevailed throughout 
the army. All were in motion. ‘Tue only hope 
that remained was from the bridge that bound 
both shores, [t was built of stone, and they ho- 
ped it might resist the force of the waters, and 
Lo secure this object was their immediate aiin. 
[t was necessary to load it with immense weight, 
and Leopold ordered men and horses to this 
post. 

‘It is our only chance,’ said the Duke ; ‘if the 
bridge gives way, we are lest !’ 

The danger every moment increased: noth- 
ing could exgeed the horror of the scene-the 
darkness of the night making more terrible the 
groans and cries of those who waited on the 
shore the frightful death that was approaching. 
The Austrians, who had so lately threatened im- 
mediate destruction to the devoted town of So. 
leure, stood with their conquering banners in 
their hands, What mighty arm could now help 
them in their need! There was but One, and 
that scemed already raised for their destruction. 

It was now that their danger reached its eri- 
sis. The bridge tottered tu its base, yet it still 
stood, when, as if to mock their fruitless efforts, 
the wind suddenly arose; the few remaining 
soldiers rushed on it, and, amid the howling of 
the storm, and the cries and exclamations of the 
army, the bridge suddenly gave way, and the 
waters rushed over them. 

Now were the gates of Soleure thrown open, 
and the inhabitants rushed forth with desperate 
resolution. Ina moment the wild and tempest- 
uous Aar was covered with rafts and boats.— 
Fearless of the death that threatened, they pur- 
sued their object, and by their flaming torches 
discovered the victims who were sinking. Every 
measure was used, and the greater part saved, 
conveyed to the town, and the gates immediate- 
ly cloged: 
| By the light of the torches, Leopold beheld 
| what was going forward. He saw his army in 
| the hands uf the enemy, and not a possibility of 
| preventing it. 
| ‘Shame! shame! cried he; ‘unheard of eru- 
-elty! toseize such a dreadful moment of public 
|calamity to satisfy their murderous thirst for 
, human blood, to condemn their fellow beings to 
a second death! My brave soldiers and com. 
panions! would that you had sunk beneath the 
wave! It is frightful! it deserves revenge, and 
shall have it!—bleody revenge! The walls of 
Soleure shall be laid prostrate, and every citizen 
pay with his life this horrible outrage ! and as for 
-Bucheg—ha ! well thought of,’ cried he, starting 
| up, ‘have I not the weapon in my hand that will 
| pierce his heart? The ungrateful wretch! Did 
| I not receive his daughter with the tenderness 
of aparent? Did I not give my word to protect 
‘her? Geo!’ he exclaimed to one of the attend- 
| ants, ‘bring the girl here. Her father shall bit- 
| terly repent of his outrage.’ 

‘My noble lord and prince,’ said the young 
Count Papenheim, his eyes sparkling with fire, 
_and his cheeks glowing with emotion, ‘I am the 
| youngest of your guards; but if none else wili 
speak, I will beseech you for the sake of your 
plighted word, not to withdraw your protection. 











| anger commit a deed that you will ever repent.’ 





At this moment Blien appeared. Siie was pale, 
and evidently suspected some new calamity a. 


waited her. The father of the young Couat 
gaze sternly upon him. 

‘What means this unwonted excitement ?’ en- 
quired ihe old Count Papenheim ; Is it for mer- 
cy on'y you plead ?—I marked your confusion 
the first time yo. saw this young woinan in the 


‘pavilion of the Duke—what am I to believe ? 


‘My dearest father,’ said the young Count, 
seizing his father’s hand, ‘it was not the first 
time that I hadseea her. I knew not her name, 
and though I had often thought of her, had giv- 
en up all expectation of seeing heragain. I see, 
my pince,’ continucd he, raising his eyes to the 
Duke, ‘that you hear my acknowledgment with 
scorn and suspicion. It isnow too late for con. 
cealment. I love her, and, kneeling, implore 
your mercy for her,’ 

Tie Duke looked angry and perturbed, and 
cast gloomy and threatening glances around 
him. His nobles spoke not a word. All was 
still ; even the storm was hushed, and the roar- 
ing of the winds and waters had ceased, Ellen 
had supported herself to the utmost; but, over. 
come by terror and emotion, was sinking to the 
ground, when the young Count rushed forward 
to support her. 

‘Away !’ exclaimed Leopold ; ‘they shall both 
be put under guard !’ 

At that moment a page entered, and informed 
the Duke that his army were returning with the 
magistrate at their head. 

‘O: my father? cxclaimed Ellen, springing 
forward. 

The Duke and his nobles gazed upon each 
other with astonishment. 

‘Let him enter,’ exclaimed Leopold, sternly. 

In a moment the venerable Bucheg appeared 
before him. 

‘My lord,’ said the magistrate, ‘I deliver to 
you the men whose lives we have saved. ‘All 
that their forlorn situation required we have ad- 
ministered. I come in the name of my fellow 
citizens to restore them to you as fellow men.— 
To-morrow it will be our hard lot to fight them as 
foes. But I have one condition to make. ‘Twelve 
of our citizens have lost their lives in saving your 
army; their families are left destitute. Should 
you enter our town as a conqueror, protect the 
widows, orphans and aged parents of these vic- 
tims to humanity. When Soleure is no longer 
free, I shall be no more; but I die willingly for 
my country, confiding inthe protection you have 
promised to wy daughter.’ 

Overcome by the magnanimity of Bucheg, 
Leopold sprang from his seat, and threw his arms 
around him. 

‘My heart will cease to beat,’ said the Duke, 
‘and the blood to flow in my veins, when I enter 
Soleure as a conqueror. Witness thou its vener- 
able magistrate! and you, ye nobles! hear me, 
when I declare to you, what I will repeat in the 
face of the world. In the name of the Emperor 
Frederick, I declare Soleure a free and inde. 
pendent state. To-morrow morning I will enter 

its walls, not as a conqueror, but as a guest,and 
with your permission, plant upon its walls my 
banner, that it may romain asa token of my 
friendship and gratitude to future generations, 
and towards the noble magistrate, the father and 








rotector of bis country’s freedom.’ 
P y 
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The Duke continued, ‘but I have another du- 
ty to perform. Count Papenheim! my old and 
well-tried friend! will you grant a request from 
your prince ?” 

A smile from the good old man said more than 
words. 

‘My new-found friend !’ said Leopold, addres- 
sing Bucheg, ‘will you take this young man, 
whom I love asa son, for your son-in-law? If 
your daughter declines, I have nothing more to 
say.’ 

The look of joy, of tenderness, of blushing 
modesty, that Ellen cast on the young Count, 
as with a voldier’s impetuosity he threw his arms 
around her, spoke no aversion even to the unpre- 
pared father. 

‘Take her, then,’ said Bucheg ; ‘it is all mys- 
tery, but I trust in the goodness of that Being 
who has already changed our mourning to joy.’ 

From this time Soleure has been joined to the 
Helvetas League, and acknowledged as a free 
and independent state. 








MISCELLANY: 








ANECDOTE OF CLAUDE GELEE. 


The following anecdote of CLAUDE GELEg, the 
Pastry-cvok Painter, will interest the reader. 


When he arrived at Rome, he seemed like one 
paralyzed ; instead of applying to some distin- 
guished pastry cook, as he was well entitled to 
do, having been taught by the celebrated Master 
Pierre Veroni, he took his seat regularly every 
morning on one of the fallen monuments of an- 
tiquity, and apparently forgot himself to stone. 
When actually oppressed with hunger, he swal- 
lowed a handful of macaroni from the nearest 
vender. At length his pence were all gone, and 
he began to awake from his dreamy state of ex. 
istence. He then applied to several pastry cooks 
for employment; but Gelee had never cultiva- 
ted the graces—he was awkward in his man- 
ners, and could speak only his own provincial 
language—all unlike the sweet idiom of the Ital. 
ijans. History tells us that he wandered from 
‘door to door, and no one would employ him; 
and, notwithstanding his practical knowledge of 
baking pies, he was in danger of starvation.’ At 
last he was reduced to actual famine, and the 
very sources of life seemed tobe drying up for 
want of nourishment. He seated himself on 
the door-stone of an obscure house, and over- 
come by the sense of misery burst into tears. 

‘To what purpose,’ exclaimed he, ‘was I born ? 
The world is fair and beautiful; it is made of 
noble materials; what could be more lovely than 
my own Lorraine, when the setting sun shone 
on my native hills? Then came the beautiful 
repose of nature—then the landscape slept, and 
the spirit of the Creator over-shadowed all— 
sky, water, and green fields melted into each 
other, andbecame blended together by imper- 
ceptible gradations—all seemed enveloped in 
the shadowy mantle of universal love. Yet I 
who could gaze on these scenes with the con- 
sciousness of my own existence, I alone am an 
outcast! I who feel that I have something 
within me beyond all this, that Iam connected, 
by mysterious ties, with universal being! Is it, 
that when I die, Iam to be dissolved into these 
beautiful elements, and become a part of them ? 





No, this cannot be; for then I should lose my 
very consciousness, and I might as well have 
been created in the first place a tree ora stone. 
There is something in my nature yet unrevealed 
to me, something I have not yet attained. Per- 
haps itis only after death that my faculties are 
to unfold. Yes, it must be so; this work is not 
my home, I was not made for it. Father in 
heaven, take me to thyself? 

‘Who is it that speaks so mournfully?” saida 
soft silver voice, from behind a lattice near 
him. 

Gelee started—the language was that of his 
own native province. 

‘Wait yet a little,’ continued the voice, ‘and 
my good uncle Agostino will come to thee ! 

In a few moments a venerable man stood be- 
fore him. 

‘Tell me thy distress, poor youth,’ said he, 
speaking in Gelee’s native tongue. 

For the first time since he had entered the 
immortal city, he could put forth his sorrows and 
be understood. What a tide of strong emotion 
came pressing upon his heart, as he told his 
simple tale. 

Agostino listened with benevolent sympathy. 

‘Our blessed Lady, the gracious mother of the 
afflicted,’ said he, ‘has directed thee to my door ; 
Iam in want of a domestic; thou shalt assist 
my niece in our household occupations, in pre- 
paring our daily meals, and at other times I will 
employ thee to grind my paints and clean my 
pallet and pencils.’ 

Most thankfully did Gelee enter upon his new 
office. From this time he was one of the house- 
hold. 

Was it the voice, the speaking glance of A- 
gostino’s niece, the gentle Calista, that first a- 
woke the germ of genius in the mind of the 
youth? Was it not there from infancy, foster- 
ed by that Divine love which shed such resplend- 
ent beauty among his native hills 2? Does not 
the Creator watch over the noblest part of his 
works, the thinking, reasoning mind? The 
young Gelee had been gradually conducted to 
this period; suffering and solitude had been 
agents in the mighty process; even abstinence 
had sharpened his spiritual perceptions, and now 
the spark of intellect burst intoa flame. He 
performed cheerfully the menial labors assigned 
him; but sometimes, when it became his duty 
to clean his master’s pallet and brushes, he en- 
treated that he might use them. ‘The good A- 
gostino smilingly assented, and furnished him 
with implements ; he was pleased to see that his 
divine art could awaken sympathy even in 
Claude Gelee. 

Agostino Trasso had received orders from the 
Duke of Lorraine to furnish him with two paint- 
ings for his gal’ery. The artist rather affected 
the style of Michael Angelo, but what was grand 
and sublime in that mighty master, became stiff 
and cold in the hands of Agostino. One pic- 
ture, however, was completed, and sent to his 
patron, who returned a liberal recompense. 

In the meantime the young Gelee continued 
secretly to work. Calista was his only confidante, 
and she assumed most willingly a double portion 
of household labors, that her companion might 
drink at the fountain of delight which had so 
lately opened tohim. At length his picture was 





completed, and, after placing it in a favorable 


| 


light, and shading it with the mantilla of Calista, 
who assisted in the arrangment, Agoslino was 
invited to view it. 

What was the astonishment of the artist! He 
almost doubted whether it was a representation 
on canvass, or whether nature had started forth, 
living and breathing. Could this be the work 
of his household servant, or had some mighty 
magician touched the canvass with his wand? 

Great as was Gelee’s triumph, Calista’s was 
still more exquisite ; her heart swelled almost to 
bursting, when she perceived the effect the pic. 
ture produced upon her uncle; her eyes were 
suffused with tears, her cheeks tinged with the 
roseate hue of morning, and a radiant smile 
played round her mouth, while her lips, gently 
parted, seemed about to pour forth the language 
of inspiration. 

Once more Claude Gelee seized the pencil. A 
sketch was completed ; but it never was exhibi- 
ted—it became the companion of his solitary 
hours. It hung opposite his couch in the little 
attic; the beautiful eyes looked down upon him, 
the head inclined forward, supported by its own 








swan-like neck. Morning, noon, and evening, 
it looked upon him ; the image mingled with his 
/matin hymn and vesper song. Is it wonderful 
‘that it became the object of his worship, the 
| Madonna of his religion ? 

| Agostino felt the beauty of Gelee’s landscape. 
| With the permission of the vouth he sent it to 
the Duke of Lorraine, as the production of a 
self-taught artist. ‘The astonishment of the 
trio was great, when a recompense was return- 
ed, far exceeding the amount which Agostino 
_had received, and also orders fer a second paint. 
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OLD TIMES IN THE CITY OF NEW.-YORK. 


After sailing ten weeks by every point in the 
compass, we dropped anchor opposite the old 
Fly Market, foot of Maiden.Lane, on the morn. 
ing of the 16th of June, 1794. It wus Monday, 
and the weather oppressively warm. Nearly 
every one I encountered sported a light sum. 
mer dress, apparently fresh from the hands of 
some sonsie Dutch lass. The cartman with his 
clean frock, the mechanic with his white pants 
and blue nankeen jacket, the merchant, clerk, 
weighmaster and tidewaiters, with their hair in 
queue, and well powdered, all wore such an ap. 
pearance of comfort, that I could not help men- 
tally exclaiming, ‘If contentment dwells on 
earth, her tent is most assuredly pitched between 
the Fly Market and Delatield’s stores, White 
hall.’ 

South-strect at this time lay 20 feet under 
water. Between the Battery and Peck-Slip 
the stores were all built of wood with shingle 
roofs, with only one exception—this was the 
brick store of Gouveneur & Kemble. My im. 
pression is, that these gentlemen were the most 
extensive shippers in New-York in those days, 
I remember, when I first arrived from Europe, 
gazing with astonishment at a vessel belonging 
to the firm, a ship of 300 tons, said to be the lar- 
gest belonging tothe port. AsI had never seen 
a ship until I visited the seaport from whence 








I sailed to this country, the reader may judge of 
my surprise and amazement. The slight mate- 
rials of which the houses were chiefly. composed 





caused ’me to entertain fears for their safety, as 
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] was led to suppose that tornadoes prevailed to 
an alarming extent in America. Indeed, in 
Scotland I have experienced several severe tein. 
pests. It was during one of these terrific storms 
that I saw the sheet lead, which covered the 
roof of Holyrood House, Edinburgh, rolled up 
like a scroll, by the mere power of the wind. 

About this period the Oswego Market stood in 
Maiden-Lane, fronting Broadway. As my oc- 
cupation lay in the vicinity, I often spent part 
of the hour that was allotted me for dinner in 
the market, in listening to the Bergen farmers 
and freemen of the city bargaining in the Dutch 
language. What a confusion of tongues! It 
appeared to me a perfect babel. I could hardly 
prevail upon myself to believe that the Myn.- 
heers possessed a language; that they hada 
mediuin whereby they could exchange their 
sentiments, express their wants and wishes, and 
give utterance to those feelings which form a 
part of our nature; or, if so, they had pretty 
much the same mode of communicating their 
ideas as the wild geese of my own country, as 
wellas using 2 somewhat similar language ; 
little thinking that my own native tongue must 
sound equally harsh and uncouth in the cars of 
my honest Dutch friends, who then, by-the.bye, 
had the ascendancy in the city, in point of num- 
bers. For the benefit of the rising generation 
be it known, at the time I am speaking of, there 
were more arrivals from Amsterdam than from 
Liverpool. 

I have a distinet recollection of an ancient 
looking colored man, who rejoiced in the so- 
briquet_of Coppic Gillie. He used to hang a- 
bout the market, and perfurm such odd chores 
as were required of him by the butchers. It 
was said that he was the last of that unfortunate 
company who were engaged in the Negro Plot 
of 1741-2, and from his participation in that 
affair, had acquired that nickname. 

The history of the Negro Plot is a very curi- 
ous document—(it lies at my elbow, printed in 
1744)—were it only to show how the present 
generation have refined on the names of their 
grandfathers. For instance. Varick is there 
Vaarck ; Cortwright, Kortrecht ; Riker, Ryker; 
Codwise, Codweise; Slidell, Sleydall; etc.— 
About the period of the Negro Plot, New-York 
contained a population of 12,000; of which one 
third were, in all probability, negro slaves. The 
alarm and excitement occasioned by this plot, 
did not entirely subside for fifly years afterward. 
I think it was in the winter of 1799, owing to 
the frequency of fires, that the inhabitants of 
this city conceived there was a second plot on 
foot. A considerable alarm prevailed, and eve- 
ry precaution was taken to avert the threatening 
danger. During the first negro plot excitement, 
the provincial assembly of this state passed an 
act against Popish priests, Jesuits, etc. They 
were forbid to say Popish prayers, perform mass, 
or give absolution, under the penalty of impris- 
onment for life. 

Tom, a slave, belonging to the widow Divertie 
Bradt, was tried and condemned for setting fire 
to the house of Baffle Vandewater. The speech 
of the Recorder, in passing sentence, occupied 
nearly onehour. ‘Now,’ said he, in conclusion, 
‘it were but just to visit on your own pate the 
mischief you intended for others; but as you 
plead guilty, the Court gives you the privilege 
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of being hung, rather than being burned.’ Some 
20 whites and several hundred blacks were com. 
mitted, tried, and many of them hanged or burn. 
ed. Mr. David Grim told me that he remem- 
bered seeing the negroes burned on Windmill 
Hill, between Augustus-strect and where thé 
Park Theatre now stands, After the first panic 
had subsided, new alarms were given. Blacks 
dared not be seen in the streets at night without 
a lantern, and citizens were to be seen patrolling 
the streets. On the whole, during this great 
ferment, I believe many innocent persons suffer- 
ed. If they confessed, they were hung ; if they 
would not confess, they were burned ; 80 it came 


to the same conclusion in the long run, 
Laurie Todd, in the N. Y. Mirror. 








ABSURDITIES OF HUMAN LIFE. 

To rise early on a cold morning, when you 
have nothing to do. 

Not to gotobed when you are sleepy, because 
it is not a certain hour. 

To stand in water to your knees, fishing for 
trout, when you can buy them in a clean, dry 
market. 

Curates, younger brothers, &c., marrying out 
of hand; and when they find themselves with a 
numerous progeny, lamenting the severity of 
their lot, and abusing bishops, elder brothers, 
and patrons of all denominations for not provi- 
ding for them. 

Men committing suicide to get rid of a short 
life and its evils, which must necessarily termi- 
nate in a few years, and thus entering upon one 
which is to last forever, and the evils of which 
they donot scem to take the wisest method of 
avoiding. 

People of exquisite sensibility, who cannot 
bear to see an animal put to death, showing the 
utmost attention to the variety and abundance of 
¢ heir tables. 

The heir of an avaricious uncle, paying him 
the compliment of the decpest mourning. 

The lovely widow of a cross old man wearing 
weeds; and the gay survivor of a rich old shrew 
being particular in the choice and display of his 
weepers.’ 

To buy a horse from a near relation, and be- 
lieve every word he says in praise of the animal 
he is desirous to dispose of, 

A man may curse and swear at his groom or 
his tailor; but in polite company nothing is so 
vulgar as an oath to escape his lips. 

To suppose that every one likes to hear your 
child cry, aud you talk nonsense to it. 

The perpetual struggle of affectation to pass 
for an odity. 


Old men affecting the gaiety and gallantry of 


youth—young men assuming the gravity and 
sanctity of age. 

The loss of time and money at the card table, 
together with the loss of your temper. 

To tell a person from whom you solicit a loan 
of money, that you are in wantof it. 

You lie in bed till eight, take a luxurious and 
hearty breakfast, a sumptuous dinner, eat heart- 
ily again at supper, and wonder that you do not 
enjoy perfect elasticity, and health of mind and 
body. 

To put out one’s fire, because it is a certain day 
in the year, though cold easterly winds should 





blow. 
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To calla man hospitable, who indulges his 
vanity by displaying his service of plate to his 
rich neighbors frequently, but was never known 
to give a dinner to any one really in want of it, 

You indulge your child in an unlimited pas. 
sion for fine clothes and good living, and are af. 
terwards shocked at his being a coxcomb and a 
glatton. 

That any man should despair of success in 
any of the most foolish undertakings, in a world 
so overstocked with fools. 

A man is indebted to you in a large sum of 
money, and has no means of paying you—and, 
that it may be utterly impossible for him to earn 
it by his industry, you immure him in a prison 
for the remainder of his days. 

To make a very foolish match, and gravely 
ask a judicious friend the opinion of your 
choice. 

To suppose that all men in public life must be 
actuated by corrupt or interested motives. 

The property of a felo de se (self-murderer) 
is confiscated, so that for his vice and folly an 
unoffending infant family may be rendered beg 
gars as well as orphans. 

A man of superior talents and accomplish. 
ments is always pronounced conceited by those 
who cannot understand him. 

An old coquet, who may justly be compared to 
a rose-bush in winter—the flowers and leaves 
having fallen off, the fragrance and beauty gone, 
and nothing left but the thorns, 

To lend money toa man whose friendship you 
are desirous to preserve. 

To desire the chambermaid of an inn to air 
sheets, or the ostler to feed your horse. 

To ask a wine merchant how long his wine 
has been in bottle. 








BONAPARTE’S COSTLY COSTUME. 


Much has been the discussion of late as to the 
cost of the dresses so recently displayed on the 
coronations of Queen Victoria of England, and 
of the Emperor of Germany at Milan; but 
these were supassed by the ordinary appearances 
uf the Emperor Napoleon on state occasions, 
when attired in the full dress uniform ofa French 
General, as the following estimate, drawn from 
official sources, will testify. 


Velvet embroidered suit, full dress 


uniform _ £126 00 00 
Half boots, gold embroidery 6 00 00 
Military hat, finest beaver 1 10 00 


Diamond button, weight 277carats, 


for hat 232,000 00 00 
Sabre, the blade of best Damascus 
manufacture 10 00 00 


Sabre-hilt, a crocodile, solid gold, 


weight 27 ounces 108 00 00 
Diamond, called the ‘Regent,’ in 
mouth of crocodile 126,000 00 00 


Diamonds set in eyes of crococile 1,500 00 00 
Epaulets, formed of the finest bril- 


liants 30,000 00 00 





Total cost, £396,741 10 00 


Thus, on analysing the above, it will appear 
the clothing, hat, and boots, including the gold 
embroidery, was only £133 10 shillings, leaving 
on the score of ornament the enormous plus of 
£397,608. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
A SKETCH, 

A mother was kneeling in prayer; beside her 
lay her infant child, sweetly smiling in its slum- 
bers. Long and carnestly did that mother pray 
to her Heavenly Father to guard, watch and pro. 
tect that cherub babe from all harm. ‘Heavenly 
Father! make him thine, wholly thine ; couse- 
crate him to thy service. I resign him to thy 
guardian care and protection ; guard and protect 
him from all harm, bring him up in thy fear, 
and lead him beside thy still waters and sweet 
pastures; and if it be thy heavenly will, make 
him one of thine own holy ambassadors, to preach 
and proclaim ‘Curist and him crucified’ to a lost 
and ruined world. This was the substance of 
her prayer. And that mother arose from her 
knees, calm and resigned to her Heavenly Fa- 
ther’s will. Butalas! kind Heaven beheld that 
babe asa thing too pure and spotless for carth ; 
and even now his minister of Death stood by, to 
call that child from its earthly to its Heavenly 
Parent. Mark the pale check of the child sud. 
denly diffused with the hectic glow, and its beau. 
tiful features distorted by bodily pains and sutfer- 





with the temporary command of the Enterprise, 
during the bombardment of Tripoli, by Commo. 
dore Preble, all the ships of the squadron being 
employed to cover the boats during the attack ; 
and so well did he execute his duty, that the 
Commodore could not restrain the expression of 
his thanks. He remained in the Mediterranean 
three years, and then returned with Preble to 
the United States, having been previously trans. 
ferred to the frigate John Adams, as the first 
Lieutenant. In June, 1812,war was declared be. 
tween Great Britain and the United States; and 
Lawrence, at that time in command ofthe Hor. 
net, a few days afterwards sailed with a squad. 
ron under the orders of Commodore Rogers, for 
the purpose of intercepting the Jamaica fleet. 
They returned, however, at the end of the fol- 
lowing month to Boston, without hav.ng been 
able to accomplish their object. Lawrence then 
accompanied Commodore Bainbridge on a cruise 
to the East Indies; but they separated near St. 
Salvador, on the coast of Brazil, the Hornet re- 
maining there to blockade a British ship of war, 
laden with specie, ti!l compelled to retire by the 
arrival of a seventy.four. Feb. 24, 1212, the 








ings; its feeble moanings and outstretched arms, || Hornet fell in with the brig Peacock, Captain 
as the kind mother socks to alleviate its suffer.| Peck, which she took after a furious action of 
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ings. Where now are the bright anticipations |, fifteen minutes. The vessel was deemed one}, 


of that mother ? They are goue! dispelled like | of the finest of her classin the British navy. In 
morning dew upon the rising of the sun, and all the number of men and guns, she was somewhat 
her airy dreains changed toa dread and certain 1] inferior to the Hornet. She sunk before all the 


reality; for well she kuows that death hath | 
'| considerably damaged in the rigging and sails, 


marked her infant for hisprey, and that he must 
soon go down to the ‘darkness and the worm.’ 
But stil] she murmurs not ; she is resigned to the 
will of Him who ‘worketh all things togethcr for 
good,’ and ‘sendeth rats on the just and on the 
unjust... This only was the prayer she breathed 
up fervently to Heaven: ‘Spare him, oh! spare 
him, Gop of love! leave him to comfort and 
cheer my heart through this earthly pilgrimage ; 
but not my will, but Thine be done! I know that 
thou hast assigned him a place at thy right hand, 
among the REDEEMED, where the weary are at 
rest, and where sorrow and yrouble never come.’ 
The infant breathed its last in its mother’s arms, 


and 
‘They laid him in his infant grave, 
And lightly did they cust the dust of earth 
Upon his coffin, lest the sound should break 
The breathless rest of the calm slumbering child!’ 
Poughkeepsie, Jan. 1839. A. J. K. 
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CAPTAIN JAMES LAWRENCE. 
“Don’t give up th» ship.” 
James Lawrence, a distinguished commander, 
was born at Burlington, New-Jersey, in 1781. 











He early manifested a predilection for the sea ; 
but his father, who was a lawyer, was anxious 
that he should pursue his own profession ; and, 
when only thirteen years of age, he commenced 
the study of the law; but, after the death of his 
father,entered the navy as a miushipman in 1798. 
In 1801, the Tripoli war having commenced, he 
was promoted, and in 1803, was sent out to the 
Mediterranean as the Lieutenant of the schooner 
‘Enterprise.’ While there, he performed a con- 
spicuous part in the destruction of the frigate 
‘Philadelphia,’ which had been captured by the 


prisoners could be removed. The latter was 
but her hull was scarcely hurt. Lawrence re. 
turned to the United States, where he was wel. 
comed with the applause duc to his conduct, but 
the most honorable eulogy bestowed upon it, 
was contained ina letter, published by the offi- 
cersof the Peacock, expressing their gratitude 
for the consideration and kindness with which 
they had been treated. Shortly after his re. 
turn, he was ordered to repair to Boston, and 
take command of the frigate Chesapeake. This 
he did with great regret, as the Chesap-ake was 
one of the worst ships in the navy. He had 
been but a short time at Boston, when the Brit- 
ish ship Shannon, Captain Brooke, appeared be. 
fore the harbor, and defied the Chesapeake to 
combat. Lawrence did not refuse the challenge, 
though his ship was far from being in a condition 
fer action ; and June 1, 1812, he sailed out of 
the harbor and engaged his opponent. After 
ihe ships had exchanged several broadsides, and 
Lawrence had been wounded in the leg, he 
called his boarders, when he received a musket 
ballin his body. At the same time the enemy 
boarded, and, aftera desperate resistance, sue- 
ceeded in taking possession of the ship. Al. 
most all the officers of the Chesapeake were 
either killed or wounded. The last exclamation 
of Lawrence, as they were carrying him below, 
after the fatal wound, was “Don’t give up the 
ship.” He lingered four days in intense pain, and 
expired on the 5th June. He was buried at 
Halifax with every mark of honor. 








JOSEPH LANCASTER. 

Few men have been more extensively useful 
in their generation than Mr. Lancaster, and, as 
too usual in such cases, few men have reaped 
less personal emolument from their labors than 








Tripolitans. In the samegyear he was invested 


he. He was the inventor and founder of that 


system of popular elemenia:y education which 
gocs under his name, and which was beginning 
to take firm hold among the English communi. 
ty, when D1. Bellarrived from India, and by 
his superior influence was enabled in a great 
measure to substitute the Madcria System,which 
he had observed to be in practive in India, and 
which in a modified form he brought into a per. 
manent operation throughout the British em. 
pire. Mr. Lancaster, nevertheless, persevered, 
aid several schools on his plan aow exist in Eng. 
land ; but he was unfortunately thrown into the 
shade, and allowed to languish in poverty and 
comparative obscurity. 

It hapyened, however, that Bolivar the de. 
liverer of Columbus, was desirous to enlighten 
the citizens of the new republic, and made of. 
fers to Mr. Lancaster to go and assist his efforts. 
The latter established several schools but soon 
found that the Catholic priesthood were his avow. 
edenemies. ‘They kept the children away by 
all the means which such a priesthood could ex. 
ercise ; and it was only when he could have the 
assistance of the military that he could pursue 
his labors unmolested. It was perceived at 
length that the state of society was not such that 
hibera! impressions could be made upon it, and 
the scheme was laid aside. 





| Since that time Mr. Lancaster has traversed 


“mach ground, constantly occupied in forward. 
ing the cause of popular education, yet with lim. 
ited means to carry his benevolent designs into 
operation. He has been in England, to Mon. 
| treal, to New-York, and other cities of the Un. 
ion, and has materialiy conduced to improve. 
| ments in the art of communicating elementary 
knowledge. His lass we consider to be a public 
one, as his grand object was one of general im- 
portance, and he was entiusiastic in its cause. 
As an individual he will be greatly regretted, on 
account of the simplicity and rectitude of his 
character. 

Mr. Lancaster wasan Englishman and mem. 


ber of society of Friends. 
New York Altion. 








MOZART AND BEETHOVEN. 

Mozart struggled all his life with difficulties, 
and was obliged to toil incessantly, not for fame, 
but for his daily bread. His widow was saved 
from destitution by her second marriage with a 
sespectable man, who became, too, a father to 
her dead husband’s children, Hissister, the cel- 
ebrated girl who shared the triumphs of his 
childhood, and whose name is for ever associated 
with his memory, died a few years ago in old 
and such extreme penury that she was obliged 
to be supported by charity. Beethoven lived 
unpatronized by the great and neglected by the 
public, barely able to subsist by a life of labor 
and parsimony, unknown and unheeded among 
his countrymen, even while his great name was 
resounding through Europe; and all because 
his transcendant genius was not accompanied by 
the suppleness of the courtier and the arts of the 
man of the world. Let our musicians think a 
little on these things before they join in the com- 
mon cry against their own country, and repine 
that “their lot was not cast in the pleasant pla- 
ces” of Germany. 

















history of man and woman. 
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Epitaras.—In all ages of the world a desire to 

erpetuate the memory of self, or friends, has heen ex- 
hibited by aan, and much wealth and blood have been 
feely spent to accompl'sh the object, Sesdstites con- 
quered kinzdom after king lom, made the princes of the 
eatth draw his chariot, and erected pillars in every 
country he conqrred, on which was engraven his name 
anideeds—anl for what? ‘That he might be remem- 
hered. Cabsar waded through the blood of twelve hun- 
dred thous «1 people to reach the throne of Rome, had 
his stettre p!ced a nong the demt-qods in the Pantheon, 
and ordere! the pries*s to apothesize him—and for 
wiat? Tobe renem«red, Heroes have had their 
chroniclers and minstrels tote moet forth their praises ; 
statesmod hive had their statues and mone nents with 
loag inscrip‘i ns erecie | to their memories; and posts 
hava eatvined garlands to dec their own sepiichres, 
that thsir n*nories mizh' be cherished by posterity, 
Andis it s> ‘ard a thing for the great to perpetuate 
thrie names ‘Ton veneration to g-neraton? See how 
easy a matter it is for one who h dno other greatness 
of her own thin virtue, ant like Cornelia, no other ‘jew- 
els’ but children, to he remembered by all succeeding 
gener-tions, We allude to the motherof Washington, 
A plain monument was erected over her remains, 
on which is this simple inscription, Mary, THe 
Moraer or Wasutvatoy,’ othe American, yea 
to lie pabrist > every cline, vhata golum? is contained 
inthat single line! It at orce turns his thoughts back 
to the battle-fields of or revolution, to the infancy of 
this Rep rblic, whic’), like the infint Hercules, will yet 
destroy the Leraean setpeat of despotism. Sich an 
iasctintioa excteds every Lud itory epitaph of a thoa- 
sind lines Far iato obssurity, and will make posterity 
better acquainted withthe asies which repose under 
it than all that nig'tt be said in an hundred tomes, A 
sircophagus, similar to the one wich now encloses the 
American chief, has recently been made for the re- 
muins of the wife of the Patriot, on which is inscribed, 
in pliin charicters, ‘Mantraa, Consort or Wasu- 
Inston, 4atv!. 71’ Whit more could be asked to 
perpeturte the names of these venerab!e matrons till 
the latest hour of the reign of Liberty! 








How sHice we se Harpy?—Tho weather is 
pinching, Ou [ivarsd ay morning last the thermometer 
Was sigteen degrees below zero, and the day previous 
was.one of the mst blustering and tedious we have had 
for vears, The poor are suffering, In our warm rooms 
we thins not of them, or if we do itis merely by the 
expression of regret that only costs us breath, Let us 
throw on sur cloa's, and search out the abodes of pov- 
erty that are namerous in our village, Let us give re- 
lief to the destitute and the distressed, to the widow 
and the erph -n, pour consolation into the drooping spi- 
iis, and bind up the broken heart, Let us po our 
Dury, ani on returning to our homes provided with all 
that cin m nisier to our comf»:ts, we can with thank- 
ful hearts and a consciousness of right within us, give 
an agreeable answer tu the que-y at the head of this 
article, 








—_ 


A Lineutsr.— The Connecticut Observer mentions 
that there is a yentiem in, a native of that state, who is 
master of fifty languiges, ancient, modern and oriental. 
His name is Ectau Barairr. He is a blacksmith 
by trade, having served an apprenticeship at it, and is 
now at work as a jouwneyman locksmith, Two or 
three years since he left New-Berlin, Conn,, and re. 
paired to Worcester, Miss., that he might have access 
to the extensive and excclleat library of the ‘American 
Antiquary Association’ at that place, So great can 
be the teopues of application, Young man, if you 
Would bs learaed aad distinguished, discard ease and 
APPLY yeurself, 
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Noumper Twentry:One,—Five more numbers wil! 
complete the second volume of the ‘PoUcHKeEPsIE 
Casker,’ and therefore it is time for ourselves and 
subscribers to be looking forward to the commencement 
of another volume, Although the number of subscri- 
bers we have is not as large as we could wish, yet we 
purpose to make the work » permanent publication, in 
the full confidence thot it will ultimately become profit- 
ablet» ourselves, and we trust will continue to be an 
acceptable visitant into mony families. 

Sach of oor friends astuke aninterest in the Casket 
—and their name is many—canaid us in adding to our 
subse iption lis’, by inviting their acquaintance to be- 
come subscribers to it, We can supply the back num-| 
bers from the commencement to all who may call. 
Come, kind reader, help us along, and we promise 
many jewels before the close of the current volume, | 
nd have plenty in store for VOLUME THIRD OF THE 
Poucuxerpsié Casxert. 











New-Yorx Mrraor.—This old, well-established, 
and excellent miscellany, which having perused for fifteen 
years, 1as be co ne lik+an intinae friead to ns, renew- 
ed its age on the first instaat, or in other words came to 
us in an entire new typographical dress, of the neatest 
letter vhich the foundry of Conner & Cooke could 
turno it, Beautifal as tt hug ever been it is a trifle im- 
proved, althorgh it would seem to those who have been 
well acquainte! with it, that that could not be, It is 
filled, as usval, with coatri’ tions from the best writers, 
and is eve -y way worthy of the support of the public, 
The Mirror stints now, »s it ever has, at the head 
ofall sin lar publiertions inthe country, Subs-:riptions 
received at this office, by Milley §- Lossing, agents, 








Dutcuess County Acapemy.—We are happy 
to le rn that this imstiution is to open again en the 
first of Febriiry, ander the most favorible prospects, 
the trustees have engaged ax P. incipal Mr, WitL1AM 
Jenvey, who is weil known as a successful teacher 
md governor of youth, Mr, Rogpexts, an accom- 
plished schol ir tron Cam eidge University, England, 
is engaged as an associate in the clissicsl department, 
The trustees therefore confidently recommend the in- 
stitntion to the patronage of the public. No academy 
in the state is better situated than this, and we hope 
to see it take place among the first, We understand 
that the Principal will soon open a boarding department 
for the accom noda'‘ion of pupils from abroud, 








A Man or Bustyess.—In reviewing our multifs- 
rious duties, we hive sometimes thought that we were 
busy men; but we ‘knock under’ to an editor ‘down 
east,’ who is his own compositor, pressman and devil, 
keeps a tavern, is villige schoolmaster, militia captoin, 
mends his owa boots and shoes, makes patent Brand- 
reth’s pills, peddles essence and tin ware two days in 
the week, shovels snow for his neighbors, and when the 
minister 1s amoag the missing, al.vays reads sermons 
onthe Sabbath, Added to this, he hasa wife and six- 
teen children! He never complains of ennui. 








To Correspondents,— The lines of ‘Creto’ are respect- 
fillydectined. Both metre and grammar are defective, 
consequently inadmissible. 

We should be glad to hear often from ‘Rosa.’ 
‘Maria’ is under consideration, 
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Ipveness,— here is not a man ora thing now a- 
live but has tools to work with. The basest of created 
animulcules, the spider itse!f, has a spinning-jenny and 
a warping-mill avd a power-loom within its head; the 
stupidest oyster has a Papin’s digester, with a stone 
and lime-house to hold it in. How unnatural, then, is 
idleness! [Selected, 
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AGENTS FOR THE CASKET. 


Nelson Haight, Newburgh—James P. Swain, Cortland, 
Cortland county—Calvin Harrington and Thomas K. Har- 
ringtun, Farmington, Oniario county—S. W. Alger, Hack- 








THE CHAPLET OF CONUS. 





Susie anno Ripicvcods,—We have never seen 
the truth of the maxim, ‘But one step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous,’ better demonstrated than in the fol- 
lowing lines : 

‘ELermit hoar, in solemn cell, 
Wearing out life’s evening gray, 
Strike thy boson, sage, aad tell, 
Wh atis bliss, aad which the way,’ 


Thus [ spoke, and speaking, sigh’d, 
Scarce repressel the starting tear, 
When the hoary sage replied— 
‘Come, my lid, and drink some beer ” 


Qorre as Goop,—The following is from the pen of 
the illustrious poet, Moore : 
‘I never hid a bied or flower 
That did not fly or fade away ; 
And thus fom ea:ly childhood's hour 
I’ve seen my foudest hopes decay.’ 


The following sadjoine. parody was perpetrated by 
the humorous genus of a southern editor; 
‘{ never had a bit of bread 
Particularly large and wide, 
That did not fall upon the floor, 
And always on the butter’d side !” 





Neoro Gentitiry.—Look here, Sambo, you got 
dat doilar you owes me? 

Sambo, La! Cut,n», Money sosearce, so many 
sioppages in Mobile—there aint no money in civcula- 
tion, 

Cuff. O sho! Sambo, what de nishun you got to 
do wid Mobile? Nigger, pry up ! pay up! 

Sambo, Well, look here, Cuff—me hear massa tell 
more dan twenty men same tale; and I haint seen no 
gemman treat him like yon treat me, Act like a gem- 
man, if you is a nigger, 

Cuf. Nigger no gemmat :f he haint got no money. 


—E——————_—————_—————_—— 
THE KNOT. 
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MARRIED, 


On the 13th inst., by the Rev. J. Smith, Perger Mot- 
HOLLAN, Esq., to Miss Catuerine Baraetr, all of 
Poughkeepsie. 

On the evening of the 12th instant, by the Rev. Mr, 
Mandeville, Mason Giuseart Noxon, Jun., to Miss Sau- 
L¥ Ann Townsenp, allot La Grauge. 

On Uhursday evening, 17th iast., by Elder Philetu 
Roberts, Mr. Hiram Host, ef LaGrange, to Miss Res 
becca Saarer, of Union Vale, Dutchess co. 

At the Cuiristian Chtpel in New Lebanon, Columbia 
co., onthe 13th inst, by Elder L. 3. Rexford, Mr. Jo- 
sepa UC. Forp, son of Col. David Ford, of Canaan, to 
Miss Desoran, youngest daughter of Israel Fowler, of 
the formes place, late of Union Vale, Dutchess co. 
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THE ENELL. 








DIED, 


In this village,on the 17th inst., Lev A., son of Lev, 
M. and Esther Maria Weston, aged 3 years, 4 months, 
and 8 days. 


In this village, on the 19th inst., Witttam EB. Caup 

WELL in the 37th year of his age. 
(COMMUNICATED.} 

Died in Beekmanviile, on Wednesday, the 9th inst., 
Mary Tissits, aged 6 years, daughter of Mrs. Tibdbets, 
of Beekmanviile, and tormeriy of Hudson. The above 
interesting child was scalded about a month past, by 
accidently pulling upon ber a tea kettle of boiling water 
from off the stove, and receiving the contents upon her 
face and breast; with a patient spirit she endured her 
sufferings up to the time that exhausted nature, gave up 
her gentle spirit to join its kindred in the skies. Her 
chitd like virtues were the comfort cf a fond parent, 
and made ber the universal favorite of those around 
her ; and her beauty and innocence, won for her the 
esteem of strangers. Go, sweet child, to thy brighter 
home, ‘for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” W. 

Departed this life on Sabbath evening the 13th inst., 
at his residence in Rhinebeck, the Kev. Samuxt Mear- 
Win, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, aged 62. The 
deceased, for the last 33 years, has been actively enga- 
ged in the work of the ministry. His death will be 
deeply felt by the Church, of which he was an eminent 
and successful minister, and by an extensive circle of 








ensack, Agent for Dutchess and ‘range countiee—Semi 
Lee, Troy. Samuel B. Wait, travelling agent. 


family connexions and friends.—(Com. 
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From ‘Hood’s Own.” 
OUR VILLAGE, 


Our village, that’s to say not Miss Mitford's village, 
but our village of Bullock Smithy, 

Is come into by an avenue of trees, three oak pollards, 
two elders, and a withy ; 

And in the middle there’s a green of about not exceed- 
ing one acre and a half; 

It’s common to ail, and fed off by nineteen cows, six 
ponies, three horses, five asses, two fowls, seven 
pigs, and a calf! 

Besides a pond in the middle, as is held by a similar 
sort of common law lease, 

And contains twenty ducks, six drakes, three ganders, 
two dead dogs, four drowned kittens, and twelve 
geese. 

Of course the green’s cropt very close, and does fa- 
mous for bowling when the little village boys play 
at cricket ; 

Only some horse, or pig, or cow, or great jickass, is 
sure to come and stand right before the wicket, 

There’s fifty-five private houses, let alone barns and 
work-shops, pig-styes, and poultry-huts, and such 
like sheds ; 

With plenty of public houses—two Foxes, one Green 
Man, the Bunca of Grapes, one Crown, and six 
King’s Heads, 

The Green Man is reckoned the best, as the only one 
that for love or money can raise 

A postilion, a blue jacket, two deplorable lame white 
horses, and a ram-sh.ckled ‘neat post-chaise.’ 

There’s one parish church for all the people, whatso- 
ever may be their ranks in life or their degrees, 

Except one very damp, smull, dark, freezing-cold, little 
Methodist ‘Chapel of Ease ;? 

And close by the church-yard, there’s a stone-mason’s 
yard, that when the time is seasonable 

Will furnish with afflictions sore, and marble urns and 
cherubims very low and reasonable, 

There’s a cage, comfortable enough; I’ve been in it 
with old Jack Jeffrey and Tom Pike, 

For the Green Man next door will send you in ale, gin, 
or anything else you like, 

I can’t speak of the stocks, as nothing remains of them 
but the upright post; 

But the pond is kept in repyir for the sake of Cobb’s 
horse as is always there almost. 

There’s a smithy of course, where that queer sort of a 
chap in his way, old Joe Bradley, 

Perpetually hammers and stammers, for he stutters 
and shoes horses very badly, 

There's ashop of all sorts, that sells everything, kept 
by the widow of Mr. Task, 

But when you go there it’s ten to one she’s out of eve- 
rything you ask : 

You'll know.her hose by the swarm of boys, like flies, 
about the old sugar cask. 

There are six empty houses, and not so well papered 


inside as out, 
For bill-stickers won’t beware, but stick notices of sales 


and election placards all about : 

That's the Doctor’s with « green door, where the gar- 
den-pots in the window are seen; 

A weak'y monthly rose that don’t blow, a dead gerani- 
um, and a teaeplant with five black leaves, and 
one green. 

As for holyoaks at the cottage doors, and honeysuckles 
and jas’mines, you may go and whistle ; 

But the tailo’s front garden grow two cabbages, a 

duck, a ha’porth of penny-oyal, two-dandilions, and 
a thistle, 

There are three oldorchards—-Mr. Bushy’s the school- 
master’s the chief, — 

With two pear-trees that don’t bear, one plum and ap- 
ple that every year is stripped by a thief, 

There’s another small dry-school too, kept by the 
respectable M.s, Gaby, 

Aselect establishment, for six little boys and one big, 
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There’s a rectory, with pointed gables and strange odd 
chimney’s that never smokes, 

For the rector don’t live on his living like other Chris- 
tian folks : 

There’s a barber’s, onc® a wee! well filled with rough 
black-bearded shock-headed churls, 

And a window with two feminine men’s heads, and two 
masculine ladies in false curls, 

There's 1 butcher, and a carpenter's, and a plumbers, 
and a small green-groc+r’s, and a baker, 

But he won't bake on a Suntiy, and there’s a sexton 
that’s a coal-merchant besides, and an undertsker ; 

And a toy-shop, but not whole on+, for a village can’t 
compare with the London shops ; 

One win Jow sells drums, dolls, kites carts, bats,Clout's 
bills, and the other sells malt and hop’. 

And Mrs, Brown, in do.nestic economy not to be a bit 

, behind her betiers, 

Let’s her house to a milliner, a watch-maker, a rat- 
catcher, a cobbler, lives in it herself, and it’s the 
post-office for letters, 

Now I’ve gone through all the village—ay, from end 
to end, save and except ons more house, 

But I hav'nt come to that—and I hope I never shall— 
and that’s the village poor-house ! 

A VILLAGER, 











From the Religious Souvenir for 1839. 
PAUL PREACHING AT ATHENS. 
Suggested by the Cartoon of Raffaelle. 
Greece! hear thit joyful sound, 
A stranger's voice upon thy sacred hill, 
Whose voice shall bid the slumbering nations round, 
Wake with convulsive thrill; 
Athenians! gather there, he brings you words 
Brighter than all your boasted lore affords, 


He brings younews of One 
Above Olympian Jove, Owe in whose light 
| Your gods shall fade, like stars before the sun, 
On your bewildered night ; 
Phat unknown Gop of whom ye darkly dream, 
In all his burning radiance shall beam, 


Behold! he bids you rise 

From yourdark worship round that idol shrine ; 
He points to Hist who reared yon starry skies, 
And bade your Phabus shine. 

Lift up your souls from where in dust ye bow, 
That Gop of gods commands your homage now. 


But, brighter tidings still ! 

He tells of Owe whose precious blood was spilt 

In lavish blood upon Judea’s hill, 

Aransom for your guilt, — 

Who triumph'd o’er the grave, and broke it’s chain; 
Whoconquer’d Death and Hell, and rose again, 


Siges of Greece ! come near— 

Spirits of daring thought and giant mould, 
Ye questioners of time and nature, hear 
Mysteries before untold ! 

Immortal life reveai’d! light fur which ye 
Have task’d in vain your proud philosophy, 


Searchers for some first cause ! 

"Midst doubt and dirkness—lo! he points to One 
Where all your vaunted reison, lost, must pause, 
And faint to think upon, 

That was from everlasting, that shill be 

To everlasting still, eternity ! 


Ye followers of Him 

Who deem’d his soula spark of Deity! 

Your fancies fade— your Master’s dreams grow dim 
To this reality! 

Stoic! unbend that brow, drink in that sound— 
Skeptic! dispel those doubts; the Truth is found, 


Greece! though thy sculptured walls 

Have with thy triumphs and thy glories rung, 
And through thy temples and thy pillar'd halls, 
Immortal poets sung,— 

No sounds lixe these have rent your startled air, 








und four little girls and baby ; 


! 


They open. realms of light, und bid you enter there, 
ANN CHARLOTTE LYNCH, 








Ol WHO HAS NOT FELT IN Fig 
DARK WORLD OF OURS? 


O! whohas not felt in this dark world of ours, 








When his spirit has sighed for its last long r 
The chirp of the birds or the breath of the fio 
Stealing over his spirit to win it to peace ? 


O! who has not felt to gaze on the sky, 
Whea the morning came in a smile from 

Was to fling ali his moments of bitterness pee 
And deens life oa revel of joy and of Joye; _ 


Or who has not felt, at the shatting of day, 
When the eve steals apace like the birds toher rest 

The cloud of despondency fading away, i. 
And the garment of heaviness liti from his bredgt? 


Or who has gone forth, when from all the wide heaven 
The moon pours her flame in one flood o'er the 

Buthas sprung on the wiag of thought, and been drives, 
Away to the fields where that flame has its birth? 


eens 





And has sported in bliss there, withistar after Star, 
and caught the wild chant as each sphere rolled 
along, 
Till his soul, -obed with light, like those spheres seep 
afar, 
Has joined in their rapturous triumph and song? 


O! we may not walk forth on this green sunny earth, 
But the heart will leap wildly the bright scene among, 

And we need not go mourning and frown upon ‘tidh, 
Whenso much all around »; is glory and-song! 


|} We may gaze and our vision should never be dim; 
We may laugh off the clouds round our pathway 
now curl’d; 
And when qnaffing life’s cupes it foams to the brim, 
We will bless Him who gave us this beautiful.world, 
WILLIAM THOMSON BACON 





TO LADY EMELINE 8S, WORTLEY, 

On seeing how well she looked after her hairwascd 
quite short, at Belvoir Castle, 1838, 

How strange it is, so opposite a fate 

On you, fair Emecine, and Samson wait! 

When his false wife her husband would ensnare, 

She found his power was seated in his hair, 

And whemthe secret wAderayes at length, 

She clip’ his locks, and stole away his strength. 


But you, when shorn, with added beauty shine, 
Part with your locks to look yet more divine; 
Your classic head, when stripped of every tress, 
Gaining by loss,—looks “beautifully less.’ 


Pope would have writ of ravished looks in vain, 
Had he but seen how you, by clipping, gain: 
And Beauty’s critics, seeing what you are, 
Would say that now you're ‘suited to @ hair,” 
JOHN DEAN PAUL, Bart, 
~ ; 


WOMAN'S WIT, OR LOVE'S Dis- 
GUISES, 

They sat within a bower of roses twined, 

A pale dark youth-beside a bright-eyed girl; 

Behind her parted lips shone wealth of peatl,, 
As,ever and anon, she, smiling, turned, 
To that dark youth: and-he, with-fevered mind, 
Gazed.oa that bright-eyed girl, and nutely drank 
The beauty that on her fair features burned, 
Till all their witehery to his heart’s depth sank. 
He seized her hand,,and borne upon the tide 
Of swelling passion, straight before her knelt! 
He felt—he felt—he knew not how he felt— 
But feel he did, and said so.—She replied, 
*All very fine this, Master Tom, no doubt,: 
But does your anxious mother really know yow'rt 
























THE POUGHKEEPSIE CASKET, 


Is published-every otlier SATURDAY, at the officeal, 
_Povcnkerpste TeteGrapn,, Muin-strect, at ONE Dob 

fr annum, pay in advance. No subseriptions 
or a less term than ene year. 

The CASKET will be devoted to LireRa TURE, 
and the Arts ; Historica and BioGRarHica 
Morat and Humorous Tates; Essays, PosTRyY, 
MisckKLLANEOUS KeaDING. be 
sy" Any person whe will remit us FIVE BOLLARS 
reecive etx copies. 
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